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AN 


AFFECTIONATE EXPOSTULATION 
WITH 
CHRISTIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


OF AMERICA, 


BECAUSE OF THE CONTINUANCE OF 


NEGRO SLAVERY 


TH ROUGHOUT MANY DISTRICTS OF THEIR COUNTRY. 


ADDRESSED BY THE 


MINISTER, DEACONS, AND MEMBERS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, JOINED BY THE CONGREGATION, ASSEMBLED IN - 


MILL STREET CHAPEL, PERTH. 


ANNO DOMINI MDCCCXXXY. 





AN 
AFFECTIONATE EXPOSTULATION, 
errr ac. 


A.D. 1835. 





Curist1AN Breturen,—Among the thir- 
teen millions of human beings who inhabit 
the United States of America, we under- 
stand that there are nearly three millions 
who are Africans, either by birth or descent, 
and that two millions three hundred thou- 
sands of these are slaves.* We read in works 
descriptive of America, that many of these en- 
slaved Africans, men and women, are herded 

* Now the entire population of the United States of 
America must be nearly 25 millions. The coloured in- 
habitants—Africans and their descendants—exceed three 
millions and a half; of whom, in the year of our Lord 


1852, more than three millions two hundred thousands 
are still slaves, 
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together like cattle, that they may increase 
their numbers, and provide a supply of slaves 
for the market, where they are sold and 
bought according to the proportions of their 
frame, the elasticity of their muscles, and the 
vigour of their constitution; put up to sale 
by outcry, bid for by competitors, and dis- 
posed of in lots or severally, at the pleasure 
of purchasers: every feeling of delicacy, every 
endearment of parental tenderness, and every 
bond of infantile sympathy or dependence, 
being violated and set at nought. 

We perceive in the accounts furnished of 
America, whether by natives or foreigners, 
whether friends or foes, that in certain 
States, every person who is deemed to 
inherit any relation by blood or colour to 
the African race, and who cannot by legal 
documents prove his freedom, or who enters 
those States as a stranger, is deemed a slave, 
and subjected to the ignominy, privations, 
and toils, the laceration and bereavements, 
of bondage—the sufferings and sorrows of the 
slave. 
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This slavery is described to us as forced 
servitude—labour without wages, and toil 
without respite, so long as life continues ; 
during which, both men and women, the 
child and the aged, are reduced to this violent 
constraint, while their task-master is most 
generally the alone practical judge of the 
kind, degree, and time of labour, and of 
the subsistence which the slave shall receive. 
The master’s conduct proves that he can im- 
prison, beat, scourge, wound, and otherwise 
injure the body, and grieve and vex the 
spirit of the bondsman, at his own discretion, 
or depute such power to whom he pleases— 
even the lowest menial, or a fellow slave ;— 
that husband and wife, parent and child, 
brother and sister, may be severed from each 
other, and the dearest ties be wrenched 
asunder, at the caprice, for the profit, or to 
meet the exigencies, of the person called 
owner of the unhappy victims. We learn, 
also, that the creditor, the executor, or the 
tax-gatherer, may seize the slave, his family, 
wife, children, or parents, or the produce of 
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his hands, and sell the whole, together or in 
several lots, to unknown, unfeeling, and un- 
righteous men-stealers, who traffic in slaves 
and the souls of men; while the death of a 
tyrant brings no relief, and the decease of 
an indulgent possessor may but fulfil the 
bequest which devises them to a severe op- 
pressor and a cruel master, without the power 
of remonstrance, or even the right of redemp- 
tion.* 

Brethren, if we were in the vales of 
Africa, subject to such a system, what should 
we be inclined to do? And if we thought 
we could break our chains and fetters, forged 
and rivetted by injustice, and consulted to 


* Lives there a savage ruder than the Slave?— 
* * * * * * oe 
A Christian broker in the trade of blood! 
Boisterous in speech, in action prompt and bold, 
He buys, he sells,he steals, he kills, for gold. 
—_—_—_—_————his shrieking slaves 
Are cast, at midnight, to the hungry waves. 
Not for his victims strangled in the deeps, 
Not for his crimes, the harden’d pirate weeps ; 
But, grimly smiling, when the storm is 0’er, 
Counts his sure gains, and hurries back for more. 
MONTGOMERY. 
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take measures for our release, would you call 
it treason, rebellion, and murder? 

We read in the laws of those States where 
slavery prevails, that this injustice, cruel 
bondage, and degradation, are not left to the 
passion or pleasure of the master, but that 
enactments and laws, deliberately framed by 
legislative councils and congresses, are the 
measure by which the portion of American 
Africans is meted out — that they prohibit 
the education of negroes in reading, or in 
the means of intellectual improvement or 
intercourse—that negroes may not teach 
negroes—that schools may not be established 
or conducted either by or for negroes, or their 
kindred — that fines, scourging, imprison- 
ment, and death, are the legal penalty for 
such efforts. We have heard of amiable 
females, not related by consanguinity to the 
African, suffering imprisonment for attempts 
thus to ameliorate the condition of the negro. 
All this is the portion, not of the present 
race only, but the inheritance, the heir- 
loom, of our negro brother, his children, 
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and his children’s children, for many gene- 
rations. 

We perceive, too, from your most public 
and highly official documents, that while 
school-houses are built, education provided, 
and religious instructors and facilities for 
improvement are assured by national treaty 
to the few thousands of red Indians in your 
land; and while your missionaries are sent to 
the debased Greek, the bigoted Mussulman, 
barbarian islanders, Chinese idolaters, effemi- 
nate Hindoos, the Buddhist of Birmah, and 
even the wanderers in the vale of Mississippi, 
your Government contemplates restrictions 
on your own press, brands and calumniates 
the friends of humanity, and discountenances 
the discussion of the freedom of thrée mil- 
lions of your own fellow-subjects, who were 
forced into your service, or carried captive 
from their Fatherland,—while such mea- 
sures are recommended, as may, it is pre- 
sumed, secure their continued subjection to 
injustice, oppression, and cruelty. Your mis- 

ionaries are excluded from them as a field of 
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Jabour; your publications intended for them 
are burned by tumultuous assemblies, or 
withheld by authorized officials ; your places 
of worship are closed against them; your 
Christian Churches hold no visible, or a 
very doubtful, communion with Christians 
among them; or your Christian intercourse 
is distinguished by obscure seats and curtains 
of concealment ; so that when these children 
of Ethiopia would stretch out their hands 
unto God, and submit themselves to Jesus, 
your assemblies discountenance their ap- 
proaches, and the arms of many are raised 
to push them away, and compel them to 
worship without the gate, and become sup- 
pliants to the Lord God of Sabaoth for deli- 
verance from the oppression of their bre- 
thren. —“For it was not an enemy that 
reproached me; then I could have borne it ; 
neither was it he that hated me that did 
magnify himself against me; then I could 
have hid myself from him. But it was thou, 
A MAN, mine equal,” &c. 

Yet, we have been told, God has not 
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withheld his grace and Spirit from some of 
these poor negroes, but has brought them 
into the glorious liberty of the Gospel, and 
adopted them into his family, thereby de- 
claring them his sons and daughters. Such 
of them are, therefore, no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of God. We 
hear of their congregations for his worship, 
when, as those that fear the Lord, they speak 
often one to another, and think upon his 
name; and although discouraged by the bre- 
thren of a different skin, and excluded as if 
they were defiled lepers, and ceremonially 
unclean, yet do they seem to obtain nearness 
of access to a heavenly Father, and a divine 
Redeemer, and a gracious Comforter.’ If so, 
in their afflictions he is afflicted; precious 
in his sight are their souls. He sees their 
sorrows, numbers their sighs, and puts their 
tears into his bottle; and he will show, in his 
own good time, the truth of that word, “He 
hath sent Me to bind up the broken-hearted; 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
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opening of the prison to them that are 
bound.” 

We respectfully inquire, “ARE THESE 
mHiInes so? Is this picture a true repre- 
sentation of the condition of the negro in 
your country ? or in how many districts of 
your country is it to be witnessed? Does 
it prevail where hallowed and soul-cheering 
revivals of religion have been experienced ? 
Are slave-dungeons to be found in or near 
your capital, and within the precincts of 
your legislative halls? Since you were a 
federated union, have you joined with your- 
selves ‘States’ which have been founded on 
the principle that slavery should be main- 
tained in them? Have you, indeed, ex- 
tended your arms of protection to the few 
white planters and merchants, that in those 
States they may be able to bear down, lead 
captive, and place ‘heavy burdens’ on hun- 
dreds of thousands of suppliant negroes? 
Have you seen the place of negro worship 
in your largest city torn down, the church 
of one of your most distinguished preachers 
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rifled, his house assaulted, and his person 
endangered, because he had advocated the 
claims of humanity, and pleaded for the 
negro? Have you witnessed the furious de- 
nunciations, the threatenings of slaughter, 
the conspiracies and convulsions, which have 
been used against our countryman and his 
fellow-labourers in your land, because they 
laboured to convince and enlighten the citi- 
zens of America that it was ungenerous, un- 
just, and disgraceful to hold any man, black 
or white, in bonds and chains, in slavery 
and oppression, who had committed nothing 
against the people or customs of their fa- 
thers? Are these things known to you, and 
what have you done ?” 

We do not ask, brethren, Are you not ap- 
prehensive that to uphold such a system may 
be to cherish a viper in your bosom, and 
nourish, with fearful power, a volcano in the 
bowels of your country? we need not describe 
security under such circumstances as the 
confidence of one who hangs over a precipice, 
or who reposes under an impending ava- 
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lanche; but we hesitate not to affirm, that to 
maintain slavery is to violate the first laws 
of nature, and to trample on the dearest 
rights of man—those rights which no man 
could give, but which God has established in 
the economy of human existence, and which, 
being justly called narurAL rights—such as 
are life and liberty—need not the aid of 
human laws to become more effectually in- 
vested in every man than they are; neither 
do they receive additional strength when 
declared by the municipal law to be invio- 
lable. Yet we venture to remind you, that 
“the Declaration of American Independence” 
has uttered, with an emphasis not greater 
than the importance of the subject demands, 
as self-evident truths—that “atu MEN are 
created equau; that they are endowed by 
the Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that, among these, are LIFE, LIBERTY, and 
the pursuit of happiness; that, to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed ; that, whenever 
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any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or abolish it, and to institute new 
government, laying its foundation on such 
principles, and organizing its power in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.” Were 
weapons of war honourably employed by your 
fathers, seventy years ago, to establish these 
principles in theory, and would they be un- 
justly wielded by three millions of negroes, 
to illustrate their universal application ? 

Mr. Poinsett, one of your distinguished 
citizens, and a servant of your Government, 
has said (and his language expresses the 
common feeling of your people), that the cir- 
cumstances to which the United States owe 
their prosperity “ will be found to consist in 
liberal institutions, wisely and faithfully ad- 
ministered; a rigid adherence to the Consti- 
tution—without which, one branch of the 
government usurps the prerogatives of an- 
other; a perfect submission to the will of the 
people constitutionally expressed; a univer- 
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sal desire to promote the common good, and 
an intimate union for this end; @ strict and 
impartial administration of justice ; the li- 
berty which EVERY one enjoys of employing 
his time and means in improving his condi- 
tion, without the interference of the govern- 
ment; the equality of atu before the law; 
direct and purely popular elections, which 
elevate the character of the mass of the 
people; and lastly, the means of education, 
abundant and cheap, which make the people 
capable of governing themselves.” Is any 
one of these advantages shared by the negro 
in your land ? But their three millions are a 
greater number than could be found in all 
the States when they declared their indepen- 
dence of Britain in the year 1776. 

Mr. Jefferson, another of your most emi- 
nent patriots, and for a season a President 
over all the States, has exclaimed—and how 
truly? May not every dispassionate observer 
repeat the exclamation ?—“ What an incom- 
prehensible machine is man! who can endure 
toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death 
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itself, in vindication of his own liberty, and 
the next moment be deaf to all those motives 
whose power supported him through his trial, 
and inflict on his fellow-men a bondage, one 
hour of which is fraught with more misery 
than ages of that which he rose in rebellion 
to oppose. But we must await with patience 
the workings of an overruling Providence, 
and hope that THat is preparing the deliver- 
ance of these our suffering brethren. When 
the measure of their tears shall be full,—when 
their groans shall have involved Heaven it- 
self in darkness,—doubtless a God of justice 
will awaken to their distress, and, by diffus- 
ing light and liberality among their oppres- 
sors, or, at length, by his exterminating 
thunder, manifest his attention to the things 
of this world, and that they are not left to 
the guidance of a blind fatality.” Do you 
await, brethren, for “the BxXTERMINATING 
THUNDER, till the “groans” of the ne- 
groes ‘‘ shall have involved Heaven itself in 
darkness” ? Are ye reconciled to be found 
at that day among the guilty throng who 
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shall be charged with jilling up the measure 
of the Arrican’s TEARS ? * 

Do not the words of inspiration explicitly 
tell us, that God “hath made of one blood 


* THE SLAVE’S MASTER. 


Lives there a reptile baser than the Slave? 
Loathsome as death, corrupted as the grave, 
See the dull Creole, at his pompous board, 
Attendant vassals cringing round their lord; 
Satiate with food, his heavy eyelids close, 
Voluptuous minions fan him to repose; 

Prone on the noonday couch he lolls in vain, 
Delirious slumbers rock his maudlin brain; 
He starts in horror from bewildering dreams; 
His bloodshot eye with fire and frenzy gleams: 
He stalks abroad; through all his wonted rounds 
The Negro trembles, and the lash resounds, 
And cries of anguish, shrilling through the air, 
To distant fields his dread approach declare. 
Mark, as he passes, every head declined; 

Then slowly raised—to curse him from behind. 
This is the veriest wretch on nature’s face, 
Own’d by no creature, spurn’d by every race— 
The tether’d tyrant of one narrow span, 

The bloated vampire of a living man; 

His frame—a fungous form, of dunghill birth, 
That taints the air, and rots above the earth: 
His soul—has he a soul, whose sensual breast 
Of selfish passions is a serpent’s nest; 

Who follows, headlong, ignorant, and blind, 
The vague brute instinct of an idiot mind; 


BQ 
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all nations of men, for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth” ? Are the negroes men ? 
Does that one blood flow in their veins? 
Compare the gushing streams which run 
down their furrowed, because scourged backs, 
with the smooth unruffled current which 
circulates in your own vessels, and you will 
perceive it “onr BLoop.” Does not the 
golden rule prescribe, “ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them”? And were the condition of the ne- 
groes to be reversed, and were you in bonds 
in slavery such as theirs, what would ye 
that they should do? Would you desire 


Whose heart, ’midst scenes of suffering senseless grown, 

E’en from his mother’s lap was chill’d to stone; 

Whose torpid pulse no social feelings move, 

A stranger to the tenderness of love? 

His motley harem charms his gloating eye, 

Where ebon, brown, and olive beauties vie; 

His children, sprung alike from sloth and vice, 

Are born his slaves, and loved at market price, 

Has he a soul?—with his departing breath, 

A form shall hail him at the gates of death,— 

The spectre Conscience,—shrieking through the gloom, 

‘‘Man! we shall meet again beyond the tomb.” 
MonrTGOMERY. 
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these men to render unto you even the mea- 
sure of your own dealing toward them for 
three hundred years? Does not the uni- 
versal law of our Lord enjoin, “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself” ? And who 
is your neighbour, has been already answered 
by the deeply interesting story of the good 
Samaritan, after whose example we have 
been commanded to conform ourselves. 

To you, our fellow-Christians, we say, 
what is the price with which ye were re- 
deemed? Was it not by the blood of Him 
who instructed his disciples, saying, “This is 
my commandment, that ye love one another 
as I have loved you”? He who was rich, 
and for our sakes became poor, has en- 
joined on us that we should exhibit the same 
mind in us which was also in him. But is 
slavery in your country conformable to this 
standard—is it according to this rule? And 
is it true that professing Christians advocate, 
or even palliate, such a system ? Are teach- 
ers of religion silent on this subject? Do 
Christians of high profession and serious 
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pretensions to godliness sanction this rob- 
bery by their practice? Do servants of 
Christ Jesus partake in the evil deeds of an 
oppression so cruel and unnatural, and mi- 
nister in holy things, while the “ hire of the 
labourers who have reaped down their fields, 
which is of them kept back by fraud, crieth ; 
and the cries of them who have reaped are 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” 
It is reported commonly among us, brethren, 
that there is such injustice in American 
Churches ! 

We have heard of urgent excuses and 
pretexts for the past conduct and the pre- 
sent condition of the public mind among 
you, and it is not our province to judge or 
set at nought our brethren; we cannot weigh 
every consideration, nor estimate every diffi- 
culty. It has been said that each Sratrz 
retains as its prerogative, legislation for its 
internal economy; and that the federation 
of the Unrrep Status cannot interfere by its 
Congress between the several Srarms and 
their own Assemblies ; that discussion would 
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occasion intestine commotion—perhaps a 
disruption of the Stars ; while there would 
be danger of exciting the negroes. That 
there are many serious difficulties we be- 
lieve ;—The way of sin is DOWN-HILL; and 
we sympathize with many of you in the im- 
pending danger. We fear God may himself 
come forth from his hiding-place, and make 
inquisition for BLoop. We know that the 
elements of nature, fire and water, are his 
messengers; and that he holds the hearts 
-as well as the hands of men subservient to 
his government, and can make all these his 
ministering spirits. Much of your national 
prosperity may be involved in his controlling 
direction of these. We have learned that it 
is then when men are most in danger of re- 
joicing in their prosperity and the success of 
their achievements, that he comes near them 
to take cognizance of their inconsistencies 
and transgressions, 

You have already contended with and 
overcome greater difficulties than will be 
found in the way of the enfranchisement of 
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the negroes. Your national independence 
was secured amidst many dangers and sacri- 
fices ; but that was not to wipe away so foul 
a stain as slavery is upon your banner. War 
was again brought to your door, but you 
were enabled to resist the invader. You 
have opened paths in the forest, reared cities 
in the wilderness, and found ports in every 
quarter of the world for your produce and 
your commerce. You have risen from being 
a colony of outcast pilgrim fathers to occupy 
an equality with the greatest nations, and to 
be welcomed as a confederate with the most 
renowned empires on the earth. No menace 
can daunt you, and no foe dare to insult you. 
Your sails are unfurled, and your standard 
floats in every region, on every sea, and 
before every wind. You HAVE BECOME 
eRpAT. We have perused with admiration 
your pious resolutions to supply every family 
in particular Srarzs with Bibles, and to 
circulate that sacred volume in every hamlet 
of your favoured land. We know not if you 
included the negro race in the generous 
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resolution—and yet such a boon would 
almost appear like heaping insult upon 
injury upon those from whom the laws with- 
hold the privilege of learning to read; but 
if so, then surely we may plead with you for 
the blessing of natural and civil liberty for 
those who have never forfeited their rights. 
We have been told of your simultaneous sub- 
scriptions and zealous efforts for missions 
among the Indians, and for the Mississippi 
Vale. Oh, could you not put forth the same 
godlike benevolence for the African people? 
Ultimately you will find it both more plea- 
sant, and more safe and easy, to do justice, 
to love mercy, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and let the oppressed go free, than it is to 
do evil with both your hands. With what 
renovated energy—with what moral power— 
with what hallowed consistency and honour- 
able courage, will you then be able to go up 
to the work of the Lord, and seek his favour! 
Then will that righteousness which exalteth 
a nation be wrought by you in peace ; and 
the career of your glory will be like the path 
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of the just, which shineth brighter and 
brighter until the perfect day. As you have 
become GREAT, so will you then appear 
coop; and your name among the nations 
will be as ointment poured forth. You will 
have wiped out from your banner of Liberty 
that dark stain which is pointed at with 
derision by the scorning of every despot, and 
every enemy of the rights of man. You will 
no longer be an abettor of the least enlight- 
ened, the lowest, the most bigoted and bar- 
barian of the nations of the earth, in their 
oppression of their fellow-men ; and it will 
not be true that you give countenance to the 
most savage traffic, the most appalling cruel- 
ties, the most iniquitous desolations and 
bereavements, the most guilty, depraved, and 
ruinous violation of the social and domestic 
rights, sympathies, and intercourse of man, 
which have been so long practised, and are 
still, alas! extensively inflicted, by men 
boasting of their civilization, upon the inha- 
bitants of Africa, by the ravages of the slave 
trade, and the horrors of the middle pass- 
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age, when these victims of lust and rapine 
are carried to a western market. Rise, ye 
children of our forefathers—quit you like 
men—be strong, be just, and fear not! Let 
your righteousness shine forth as the light, 
and your judgment as the noon-day. 


(Signed) Jamus Witrram Massts, Minister. 
JoHN Bowznr, 
JoHN GARIE, 

JAMES STEPHENS, 

Joun UrquHart, 

And others, as members of the Church 


and Congregation. 


Deacons. 


‘¢ Among the assemblies of the great, 
A greater Ruler takes his seat ; 
The God of heaven as judge surveys 
Those gods on earth and all their ways. 
Why will ye then frame wicked laws, 
Or why support the unrighteous cause? 
When will ye once defend the poor, 
That sinners vex the saints no more ?’’ 
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Extracts from No. CXXVII. ( April, 
1836) of the “EpinspurcH Review,” 
ascribed to Henry, Lord Brougham. 


“We have prefixed the title of this tract to 
the present article for two reasons.—First, it 
is an eloquent and well-timed address...... 
But, secondly, its title is peculiarly consonant 
to our ideas of the temper in which this im- 
portant subject should be approached. Bitter 
attacks upon a whole people are not the best 
way of weaning them from their prejudices ; 
expostulation, kindly though warm and ur- 
gent, gives usa much better chance of success, 
beside being more becoming in itself. 

“The subject is momentous; it naturally 
excites great interest in this country as well 
as in America; and we wish to join in these 
expostulations for this, among other reasons, 
that as our opinion has upon all occasions 
been strongly pronounced in favour of the 
rights, the institutions, and the character of 
our Transatlantic brethren, so they can never 
ascribe the course which we are now pursuing 
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to any of those hostile feelings long prevalent 
—we fear still prevalent—among the illiberal 
party in this country. On the contrary, if 
we have a wish more anxious than another, 
next to the desire of seeing negro slavery 
abolished, it is that we should be furnished 
by the Americans themselves with a trium- 
phant answer to the invectives now pouring 
forth against them by the party which hates 
freedom, and even dreads improvement, and 
which we may term their adversary as well 
as our own. There is nothing from which 
those enemies of popular rights derive more 
satisfaction, than the prospect of the Ameri- 
can Government and nation losing their 
favour in the sight of the English people 
through the unfortunate continuance of the 
slave system in the United States. 

“ We shall begin by stating the facts of the 
case—such of them at least as are necessary, 
in order to comprehend its precise merits. 
Let us see, then, what the Americans say. 
By the constitution of the Union, framed in 
1787, the question of emancipating the slaves 
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is not subject to the legislative authority of 
the Congress—each State may continue or 
abolish slavery at its pleasure. Four States, 
comprising about a fourth of the population, 
have already abolished it. The same consti- 
tution excluded the Congress from all inter- 
ference with the slave trade, as well as with 
slavery, but not perpetually; the restriction 
was to expire in twenty years, and a law was 
accordingly made, abolishing that execrable 
traffic, in 1808, as early as the constitution 
permitted such a proceeding. Moreover, the 
curse and the crime of slavery was entailed 
with the slave trade upon the American 
colonists by the mother-country; her com- 
mercial interests were deemed to require it, 
and the Americans remonstrated in many 
instances, but vainly, against it. Even the 
last founded of the Colonies, Georgia, as late 
as the reign of George II., was compelled, in 
the face of repeated petitions, backed by the 
strenuous exertions of its governor and coun- 
cil, to admit the importation of slaves; and 
his dismissal is understood to have originated 
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in the part he took with the planters. From 
hence two inferences are drawn: — frst, 
that it ill becomes us, the people of England, 
to complain of the Americans for refusing to 
terminate a state of things which we forced 
upon them.—Secondly, that there exists no 
power in the American people at large to do 
what we consider to be their duty; inasmuch 
as they have not the power by law, unless 
the individual States concur, and these, from 
local interests, real or supposed, are sure not 
to consent. 

“Before dealing with these propositions, it 
is necessary that we should add the residue 
of the facts; because, although what has 
been just now stated is true, it is by no 
means the whole truth; and because there 
are some other particulars admitted on all 
hands, which should be adverted to, beside 
those which apply to the foregoing statement. 

“That the Colonies did, in the earlier periods 
of their history, protest against the slave 
trade, and show the desire which they really 
felt not to have negro slaves, may in some 
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degree be true: but it is plain that this 
aversion did not long continue among them, 
at least among those of the south. Their 
unwillingness to relinquish that traffic is the 
only reason that can be assigned for the 
restriction which the constitution of 1787 
imposed upon Congress; they were appre- 
hensive that the States which had no slaves, 
and those which had but a few, would com- 
bine and carry the abolition; to preserve 
unanimity, accordingly, the proviso was in- 
serted in the fifth article, which lays down 
the course to be taken for changing the 
fundamental laws of the Union. Two-thirds 
of both the Houses of Congress concurring— 
or the legislatures of two-thirds of the States 
concurring—may propound any change, and 
it shall be valid when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States; but the 
proviso excepts the abolition of the slave 
trade from the operation of this article during 
twenty years. For no amendment made be- 
fore 1808 ‘is in any manner to affect’ that 
part of the ninth section of Article I. which 
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declares that Congress shall not, prior to 
1808, ‘prohibit the migration or importation 
of such persons as any of the States shall 
think proper to admit, nor impose any tax 
on such importation exceeding ten dollars 
for each person.’ 

“And here we may remark, in passing, that 
the very language used to describe the slave 
trade, without naming it (as indeed through- 
out this celebrated instrument care is taken 
to avoid mentioning slavery or slaves by 
name), shows how much there was of com- 
promise between the States holding such 
property, and those who held it not. The 
same circumstance evinces the feeling of 
repugnance, perhaps of shame, with which 
the illustrious founders of the Republic 
viewed the position they found themselves 
placed in—of establishing a system to secure 
political liberty while they had no power to 
-extirpate personal bondage. It must next 
be observed, that although the Americans 
deserve great praise for having been the first 
to abolish the African slave trade, which they 
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did as soon as the restriction just now com- 
mented upon ceased, making it afterwards 
piracy, yet they have never applied any 
remedy to an evil almost as great, and of 
nearly the same kind, which still exists in its 
full force among them—we mean the inter- 
nal slave trade. There is no law, either local 
or general, to prevent the traffic in slaves 
between one State and another; and accord- 
ingly those unhappy beings are constantly 
torn from the places of their birth, severed 
from their families and friends, and doomed 
to clear the forests of the new settlements, 
under all the sufferings from disease and 
from toil which are inseparably connected 
with such operations. That the local legis- 
Jatures should have made no provisions for 
prohibiting this grievous enormity may not 
surprise us; but it is difficult to perceive 
why Congress should not have interposed. 
We have heard it denied that the power 
exists; but there seems no understanding 
the third clause of section eighth of the first 
Article, if it does not. Congress shall have 
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power, says that clause, ‘to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes.’ 
Moreover, the first clause of the ninth section, 
already referred to, seems to prove the same 
thing; for that only restricts Congress from 
prohibiting migration or importation of per- 
sons into any of the States until the year 
1808. Indeed the different States appear to 
be themselves prohibited by the next or tenth 
section, the second clause of which prevents 
them from laying ‘on duties or imposts on 
exports or imports without the consent of 
Congress.’ At all events, we may assuredly 
take this to be a question by no means clear 
against the authority of Congress; and there 
seems no intelligible reason for Congress not 
so far raising it as to show the southern 
States that the great majority of both Houses 
regard the internal slave trade with ab- 
horrence. 

“As to the credit claimed for the abolition 
of slavery by four out of the fifteen slavehold- 
ing States—without at all desiring to detract 
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from it—we must observe, that little or no 
comfort is derived from this source by those 
who are desired to expect general emancipa- 
tion at the hands of the local legislatures. 
For only see how small a sacrifice the four 
States made! By the iast enumeration, taken 
six years ago, their slave population was 
6000, and their free population 3,658,000 ; 
of which all but 117,000 were whites. One 
of them, New York, had only 75 slaves, and 
Pennsylvania but 403. If the labours of the 
Anti-Slavery Societies, after many years of 
enlightened and benevolent exertion, were 
with difficulty able to accomplish this salu- 
tary change, even in States where there 
existed but one slave to three thousand, and 
one slave to more than twenty thousand 
of the whole people, how much more hard 
will it be, and how much longer time will it 
take, to prevail with the legislature in Loui- 
siana, where there are considerably more 
slaves than free people; and in South Caro- 
lina, where there are considerably more than 
four slaves to three that are free! We own : 
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that our hearts sink within us when we re- 
gard this dismal prospect; and we can only 
hope that the continued discussion of the 
question, both in the country and in Con- 
gress, will produce the effect always to be 
expected from free inquiry, more especially 
when conducted so as not to give just offence, 

“The statistical matter connected with this 
question is as follows:—Making allowance 
for the probable increase since 1830, the date 
of the last enumeration, there are in the 
whole Union about 14,000,000 of people, of 
whom about a seventh (2,090,000) are slaves, 
and near a fortieth (345,000) free people of 
colour. The greatest proportion of slaves to 
whites is that of South Carolina, where it is 
about 16 to 13; and the greatest proportion 
of free people of colour to whites is in Loui- 
siana, where there are nearly five of the 
former to one of the latter. 

“ Let us now, the facts being stated, recur 
to the two propositions deduced by the 
Americans from their representation of the 
case. 
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“1. As to the right which the people of this 
country have to inveigh against them, we 
own this appears to us a matter of very 
subordinate importance. We will admit that 
England has no such right; and we will go 
further, and grant that our right is barred, 
not so much by the alleged fact of the slave 
system having been forced upon our Trans- 
atlantic brethren, as by our own conduct in 
reference to other parts of the same great 
question. We ourselves never abolished even 
the detestable slave trade for almost a quarter 
of a century after it had been denounced by 
the pious and enlightened labours of Clark- 
son, and twenty years after it had been 
dragged before the legislature, and tho- 
roughly exposed to the view of mankind by 
the fervent eloquence and the indomitable 
zeal of Wilberforce. Nay, another quarter of 
a century elapsed, after the abolition of the 
traffic, before we passed the law for extin- 
guishing, and but slowly extinguishing, 
slavery itself. This law, too, was passed, like 
the Abolition Acts, not by those who lived 
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in the midst of slaves, like the Americans, 
but by lawgivers whom the Atlantic separated 
from their nearest: servile colony. The Ameri- 
cans have, we may admit, some right to 
deride the pharisaical strains of those among 
us who look down upon them, thankful that 
we are not as the men of the Carolinas are. 
They may well taunt us, and ask how near 
we should be to the Emancipation, perhaps 
even to the Abolition Acts, if half the popu- 
Jation of Middlesex were negro slaves, and 
the Parliament had been giving laws to 
Ireland and not to Jamaica? All this we 
may safely grant, and it all proves exactly 
nothing in the question; except, which is 
really very immaterial, that a different tone 
might have been more becoming than the 
one sometimes taken in discussing it. Nay, 
these topics, if more closely examined, prove 
even less; for they are in the nature of the 
argumentum ad hominem; and they assume 
that the same parties who now complain of 
American slaveholders and slavery, defended 
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the traffic and the servitude of the British 
Colonies. But the very reverse is the fact. 
“Whoever now condemns the conduct of the 
American Congress, or of the Southern States, 
would have condemned as strongly the legis- 
lature of our own country for maintaining, 
throughout so many years of crime and of 
suffering, what the special favourite of that 
legislature, Mr. Pitt, justly termed the ‘ great- 
est practical evil that ever afflicted hu- 
manity. Whoever is now impatient to see 
the fetters of the Virginian slave loosened, 
that they may finally be struck off, was 
agitated with tenfold disquiet every hour 
that the stain rested upon the British name. 
To him it is no answer, that in this country 
the sordid interests of some, the groundless 
fears of others, the shameful apathy of the 
rest, maintained a system for so many years, 
which the wise and the good had always 
condemned; and although he may not have 
had the fortune to be placed in circumstances 
which enabled him to show the sincerity and 
the purity of his principles, by assenting to 
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the sacrifice of his interests and encounter- 
ing peril in his person, he has the same right 
to express his opinion of those who cling to 
the crimes of the slave system that all of us 
assume in judging of other men’s conduct, 
under temptations to which we have not 
been ourselves exposed. While, then, we 
grant that the example of the English legis- 
lature ought not to be cited in disparagement 
of the American ; and while we freely allow 
that the great diversity of their circumstan- 
ces and our own ought to restrain all violent 
and contemptuous expressions on our part, 
we cannot for an instant admit that the 
body of the argument is affected by a refer- 
ence to the conduct of this country, or the 
different position in which the lawgivers of 
the Old and the New World are placed with 
respect to the subject matter of the contro- 
versy. It must always be recollected, that 
there was to the full as much indignation 
felt and expressed in England, against the 
legislatures of the West Indian Colonies, as 
that of which the Americans now complain ; 
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and yet the situation of those bodies was far 
more critical, in regard to this question, than 
that even of the Assemblies of Louisiana and 
South Carolina. The disproportion of blacks 
to whites, in some of our islands, exceeded 
twenty-five and even thirty to one; in hardly 
any was it less than six or seven to one. 
Yet the people of this country were all but 
unanimous in requiring those colonies to 
provide for the gradual liberation of their 
slaves; and the voice of the whole civilized 
world has sanctioned the call. 

“9. The want of power in the Congress is 
the other topic so much relied on. This 
assumes that the individual States cannot be 
expected to pursue, of themselves, the course 
which every consideration of duty, and every 
view of sound policy, plainly point out. But 
as long as the Congress makes no attempt to 
put down the slave trade, that is, the traffic 
in slaves from State to State, no one can 
entirely believe that it is want of power alone 
which prevents some progress being made 
towards emancipation. If that dreadful 
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scourge of the negro race were at an end, 
beside the incalculable improvement directly 
gained to their condition, the best prospect 
would be afforded of bringing about a change 
in the public mind upon the question of 
emancipation in the slave States. Those who 
defend the conduct of the Americans the 
most strenuously, look forward to the com- 
plete cultivation of their territories, and 
their being fully supplied with slaves from 
the old States, as the period when the slave 
system may be expected, even in the Caro- 
linas, to be abandoned to its fate. Surely 
the friends of humanity and justice in the 
general legislature will not suffer the slave 
trade, in one of its most horrid forms, to 
continue unchecked, until by mere efflux of 
time it has worn itself out, and, as it were, 
dies a natural death, after inflicting ages of 
torment upon its wretched victims. 

“The plausible topic has been resorted to, 
of the strict republican principles upon which 
the Government of the United States is 
formed; for, it is said, if once the negroes 
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are set free, they must enjoy all the rights of 
citizens; and the prejudices are so inveterate 
against any amalgamation of the races, that 
no law could overcome them. If by amalga- 
mation be meant, as in this question it 
frequently is, mixture by marriage, we can 
easily believe in the strength of the prejudice; 
but then, that has nothing whatever to do 
with even the most perfect equality of civil 
rights. Any other prejudice is, in all proba- 
bility, the creature rather of the civil insti- 
tution (as it has with more courtesy than 
correctness been called) of slavery, and would 
cease with its existence. But there is no 
occasion of going so far as this. Surely the 
legislature, the supreme power in the State, 
when it undertook to deal with the subject 
of slavery, could choose its own course, and 
either give an absolute or a qualified eman- 
cipation, as easily as all admit it could 
bestow freedom, either at once, or by a slow 
process of liberation. What disheartens men 
upon this subject, and, above all, what dis- 
courages those who have ever been, and who 
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still are, the zealous friends of the Americans, 
is to see so little disposition evinced on their 
part to beginning the good work. If the 
question were ever entertained—if any incli- 
nation to bring it forward in the legislatures 
were perceived—the hopes of philanthropists 
in this country would be raised, and their 
impatience assuaged; while they who hate 
America because she is free would be dis- 
heartened in their turn. The project of 
deliberating on the subject in secret, of 
which somewhat has of late been heard, 
must be admitted to have very little tendency 
to allay the apprehensions of those who are 
the most solicitous for the credit of our 
Transatlantic brethren. It is manifestly im- 
possible that there should arise any danger 
whatever from the fullest discussion of the 
question in a country where the slaves only 
in one or two provinces form the majority, 
when experience has proved the futility of 
such apprehensions in the Colonies, where 
they universally are in an overwhelming 
superiority to the whites. But assuredly if 
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the promulgation of the debates would be 
attended with risk, closing the doors is likely 
to be a far more perilous experiment; since 
it assumes that the slaves are both knowing 
enough to interest themselves in the discus- 
sion, and strong enough to take their own 
part.” 


THE SLAVE SINGING AT MIDNIGHT. 


Loup he sang the psalm of David ! 
He, a Negro and enslaved, 

Sang of Israel’s victory, 

Sang of Zion, bright and free. 


In that hour, when night is calmest, 
Sang he from the Hebrew Psalmist, 
In a voice so sweet and clear, 

That I could not choose but hear 


Songs of triumph, and ascriptions, 
Such as reached the swart Egyptians, 
When upon the Red Sea coast 
Perished Pharaoh and his host. 


And the voice of his devotion 

Filled my soul with strange emotion ; 
For its tones by turns were glad, 
Sweetly solemn, wildly sad. 
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Paul and Silas, in their prison, 

Sang of Christ, the Lord arisen, 
And an earthquake’s arm of might 
Broke their dungeon-gates at night ; 


But, alas! what holy angel 

Brings the Slave this glad evangel ? 

And what earthquake’s arm of might 

Breaks his dungeon-gates at night ? 
LONGFELLOW,. 


The Christians of Britain thus pleaded 
with their brethren in America; and thou- 
sands of slaves sought rest from their woes 
in Canada. But the legislatures of the 
United States concurred in the enactment 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. From a digest 
of this law, it appears that Commissioners 
(appointed and increased for the purpose 
by the Circuit Courts of the Federation, 
and by superior courts in the several ter- 
ritories) shall possess concurrent jurisdic- 
tion, in relation to fugitives, with the judges 
of the Circuit and District Courts of the 
United States, and the superior courts of the 
territories, in term time and vacation. 
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Marshals and deputies are required to 
execute all warrants and precepts, or other 
process for the arrest and detention of fugi- 
tives, under penalty of a fine of 1000 dollars, 
for the use of the claimant of such fugitive ; 
and in case of the escape of such fugitive 
from the custody of a marshal, whether with 
or without his knowledge and connivance, 
the said marshal is to be liable to a prosecu- 
tion for the full value of the said fugitive. 

The Commissioners have also power to ap- 
point suitable persons, from time to time, to 
execute all warrants and processes needful 
for the arrest and detention of fugitives, 
with power to call on the posse comitatus or 
bystanders for assistance, if needed; and all 
good citizens are commanded to aid and as- 
sist in the execution of the law, when their 
service shall be required. 

The owner, or the attorney of any owner, 
of any fugitive slave, is authorized to seize 
such fugitive, with or without warrant or 
process, and take him before some one of the 
courts, judges, or commissioners aforesaid, 
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whose duty it shall be to determine the case 
in a summary manner; and on proof by de- 
position, or affidavit, or other satisfactory 
testimony, duly certified, of the said fugitive, 
and of the right of said claimant to the ser- 
vice of said fugitive, the Commissioner shall 
make out and deliver to said claimant a cer- 
tificate, which shall be conclusive, and pre- 
vent all molestation of the claimant by any 
process issued by any court, judge, or magis- 
trate, or other person whomsoever, setting 
forth the substantial facts in the case, with 
authority to use necessary force and restraint 
to take or remove such fugitive to the State 
or territory from which he has escaped. The 
testimony of the fugitive is in no case to be 
admitted. 

Any person who shall knowingly hinder 
the arrest of a fugitive, or attempt to rescue 
him after arrest, or assist such fugitive, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to escape, or harbour or 
conceal him after notice or knowledge of the 
fact that he was a fugitive, shall be liable to 

a fine of 1000 dollars, and six months’ im- 
D 
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prisonment, by conviction before the proper 
District or Territorial Courts, and to a suit 
for damages of 1000 dollars for each fugitive 
lost to his owner by said obstruction or res- 
cue, the same to be recovered by action of 
debt in any of the courts aforesaid. 

The marshals, deputies, and clerks shall 
receive the usual compensation in such cases 
for their services; when the proceedings are 
before a Commissioner, he is entitled to a fee 
of tun dollars upon the delivery of the said 
certificate to the claimant, or to a fee of rrvn 
dollars if the proof is deemed insufficient. 
The persons authorized to execute the pro- 
cess for the arrest and detention of such 
fugitive shall receive a fee of five dollars, 
with other fees which may be deemed rea- 
sonable for additional services: all which 
fees are to be paid by such claimants. 

Upon affidavit by the claimant that he 
apprehends a rescue after the delivery of a 
fugitive to his master, the officer who effected 
the arrest may be required to take the slave 
to the place from whence he eseaped, and 
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employ as many persons as may be necessary 
to prevent a rescue until he can be delivered 
to his master in the State from which he 
fled. The expenses of assistance and trans- 
portation, the same as those now allowed for 
criminals, are to be paid out of the United 
States treasury. 

On the escape of a slave, the master or his 
attorney may make satisfactory proof to any 
Court of Record, or judge thereof in vacation, 
of his ownership of an escaped slave; where- 
upon the court are required to issue an au- 
thenticated copy of said testimony, with a 
description of the person of the fugitive, 
with such conventent certainty as may be; 
which being exhibited to any judge, com- 
missioner, or other officer authorized to act, 
shall be held as conclusive evidence of the 
escape of the said slave, and of the claimant’s 
right to said fugitive. Upon the production 
of other evidence, if necessary, either oral or 
by affidavit, a certificate shall be granted, 
which shall authorize the claimant to arrest 
and transport such person into the State or 
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territory whence he may have escaped. In 
the absence of said copy of said testimony, 
the claim shall be determined upon other 
proofs competent in law. 

Against this cruel law and its enforcement 
the coloured people of Massachusetts thus 
appealed :— 

“We, the trembling, proscribed, and 
hunted fugitives from chattel slavery, now 
scattered through the various towns and 
villages of Massachusetts, and momentarily 
liable to be seized by the strong arm of 
Government, and hurried back to stripes, 
tortures, and bondage—‘ one hour of which 
is fraught with more misery than ages of 
that which your fathers rose in rebellion to 
oppose,’ most humbly, importunately, and 
by the merits of Christ, implore you, at this 
distressing crisis, to lift up your voices like 
a trumpet against the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
recently adopted by Congress, and designed 
for our sure and immediate re-enslavement. 

“You claim, in a special sense, to be wit- 
nesses for God—the ambassadors of Him who 
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came to bind up the broken-hearted, to pro- 
claim liberty to the captives and the open- 
ing of the prison to them that are bound. 

“ As you would be clear of the blood of all 
men, it is for you to give to the down-trodden 
and the oppressed your deepest sympathies, 
and to hold up to reprobation those who 
‘frame mischief by a law.’ It is for you to 
declare the supremacy of the eternal law of 
God over all human enactments, whether 
men will bear or forbear. 

“ After years of unrequited labour, of en- 
forced degradation, of unutterable and incon- 
ceivable misery, we have succeeded in making 
our escape from the southern house of bond- 
age, and are now attempting to lead quiet 
and peaceable lives in this commonwealth ; 
and, by expanding our faculties and culti- 
vating our moral nature, ‘to glorify God in 
our bodies and spirits, which are his.’ 

“ By the recent law of Congress, it is made 
a highly criminal act to shelter us from the 
slave-hunter, or to refuse to participate in 
our capture at the command of the appointed 
- Commissioners. 
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“ Now, therefore, by the solemn injunction 
of a Christian apostle, ‘Remember them that 
are in bonds as bound with them,’ we implore 
you from your pulpits to denounce that ini- 
quitous law! By the command of Christ, 
‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so, to them,’ denounce the 
law! By all the horrors and iniquities com- 
pressed into that system of slavery which 
Wesley has justly styled ‘the sum of all vil- 
lanies,’ denounce the law! By the cherished 
memories of pilgrim fathers and revolution- 
ary sires, denounce the law! By your warm 
approval of your country’s Declaration of 
Independence, denounce the law! By your 
belief in the scriptural affirmation, that by 
one God we are all created, and that he 
‘hath made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on the face of the earth,’ denounce 
the law! By all the woes and warnings pro- 
nounced by the prophets against those who 
refuse to hide the outcast, and bewray him 
that wandereth—who decree unrighteous 
decrees, and write grievousness which they 
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have prescribed, to turn aside the needy 
from judgment—denounce the law! 

“Thus will you exalt the Christian reli- 
gion, oppose the mightiest obstacles that 
stand in the way of human redemption, 
exert such a moral influence as shall ‘ break 
the rod of the oppressor,’ secure for your- 
selves the blessings of those who are ready to 
perish, and hear the thrilling declaration in 
the day of judgment, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye did it unto me.’ ” . 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, brother 
of the eloquent authoress of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ denounced the law and its operations 
in language no more than commensurate with 
its iniquity. His words deserve a shrine of 
gold. They here follow :— 

“We solemnly appeal to Christians of 
every name, to all sober and humane men 
unwrenched by party feelings, to all that 
love man, to behold and ponder this ini- 
quity which is done among us! Shall an 
army of wretched victims, without a crime, 
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unconvicted of wrong, pursuing honest oecu- 
pations, be sent back to a loathed and detes- 
table slavery? Here is no‘ abstract’ ques- 
tion. We ask you, shall men now free—shall 
members of the Church—shall children from 
the school—shall even ministers of the Gos- 
pel—be seized, ironed, and in two hours be 
on the road to a servitude to them worse 
than death ? 

“For our own selves we do not hesitate to 
say, what every man who hasa spark of man- 
hood in him will say with us, that no force 
should bring us into such horrible bondage. 
Before we would yield ourselves, to go away 
to linger and long for death through burning 
years of injustice, we would die a thousand 
deaths. Every house should be our fortress ; 
and when fortress and refuge failed us, then 
our pursuers should release our souls to the 
hands of God who gave them, before they 
should degrade them by a living slavery! 
Who shall deny these feelings and such re- 
fuge to a black man? 

“ With such solemn convictions, no law, 
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impious, infidel to God and humanity—shall 
have respect or observance at our hands. 
We desire no collision with it. We shall 
not rashly dash upon it. We shall not 
attempt a rescue, nor interrupt the offi- 
cers if they do not interrupt us. We pre- 
fer to labour peaceably for its early repeal, 
meanwhile saving from its merciless jaws as 
many victims as we can. But in those pro- 
visions which respect aid to fugitives, may 
God do so to us, yea, and more also, if we do 
not spurn it as we would any other mandate 
of Satan. If, in God’s providence, fugitives 
ask bread or shelter, raiment or conveyance, 
at our hands, my own children shall lack 
bread before they ; my own flesh shall sting 
with cold ere they shall lack raiment. I 
will both shelter them, conceal them, or 
speed their flight: and while under my 
shelter or under my convoy, they shall be 
to me as my own flesh and blood; and what- 
ever defence I would put forth for my own 
children, that shall these poor, despised, and 
persecuted creatures have in my house, or 
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upon the road. The man who shall betray a 
fellow-creature to bondage—who shall obey: 
this law to the peril of his soul, and to the 
loss of his manhood—were he brother, son, or 
father, shall never pollute my hand with the 
grasp of hideous friendship, or cast his swar- 
thy shadow across my threshold! For such 
service to those whose helplessness and po- 
verty make them peculiarly God’s children, 
I shall cheerfully take the pains and penal- 
ties of this Bill. Bonds and fines shall be 
honours; imprisonment and suffering will be 


1 ?? 


passports to fame not long to linger 


The Congregationalists of England added 
their testimony by the following Resolu- 
tion :-— 

“Annual Assembly of the Congregational 
Union in London, May 16th, 1851, the Rev. 
John Kelly, of Liverpool, in the chair :— 
Moved by Josiah Conder, Esq., seconded by 
Rev. William Owen, supported by the Rev. 
Dr. Campbell, and carried unanimously ; 
“That this Assembly, while most anxious to 
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reciprocate sentiments of fraternal regard 
and unity towards the pastors and Churches 
of the same faith and order as those in con- 
nection with this Union in the United States 
of America,—more especially towards the de- 
scendants of the venerated Pilgrim Fathers 
in the New England States,—deem it their 
duty to renew their solemn and indignant 
protest against slavery as it now exists 
among the American Churches ; and, in par- 
ticular, to express their great surprise and 
deep sorrow at the conduct of those ministers 
of various denominations who have given 
either direct countenance or tacit support to 
the Fugitive Slave Law, recently passed by 
the American legislature; inasmuch as they 
cannot but regard that wicked and accursed 
statute as being, in the language of the emi- 
nent patriot and philanthropist, Judge Jay, 
‘a palpable violation of the principles of 
justice, the rights of humanity, and the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ;’ a law to which no one 
who would obey God rather than man can 
consistently or righteously submit. And this 
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Assembly would earnestly pray, that the 
Divine Head of the Church, in whom there 
is neither bond nor free, would open the 
eyes of all Christian ministers and Churches 
in the United States to the aggravated guilt 
of participating in the sin of man-stealing, 
or holding their brethren in unjust and cruel 
bondage—a sin which, in the opinion of this 
Assembly, raises an insuperable barrier to 
Church fellowship with them, on the part of 
all who, in this particular, reverence the au- 
thority of God and respect the inalienable 
rights of their fellow-men.” 


THE CONSUMMATION, ; 


SuHE started from her trance!—and, round the shore, 
Beheld her supplicating sons, once more 

Pleading the suit so long, so vainly tried, 

Renew’d, resisted, promised, pledged, denied,— 
The Negro’s claim to all his Maker gave, 

And all the tyrant ravish’d from the Slave. 

Her yielding heart confess’d the righteous claim; 
Sorrow had soften’d it, and love o’ercame; 

Shame flush’d her noble cheek; her bosom burn’d; 
To helpless, hopeless Africa she turned. 
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She saw her sister in the mourner’s face, 

And rush’d with tears into her dark embrace: 

** All hail!’’ exclaim’d the Empress of the Sea— 

“Thy chains are broken—Africa, be free!’’ 
MonrTGoOMERY. 


N.B.—A few ladies, residing in Upper 
Clapton, have arranged to solicit and contri- 
bute a box of fancy and useful articles, as 
their expression of sympathy, in aid of the 
Anti-Slavery Bazaar which will be held in 
Boston, United States, about the middle of 
December, 1852. 

The Misses Wells, and Mrs. Massie and 
her daughters, will gratefully receive either 
material unmade, or articles already finished, 
at their residences. This publication is in- 
tended as a small offering to facilitate their 
benevolent efforts. 


Uprer Criapton, Lonpon, 
September 25, 1852. 
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